CHAPTER     LXVI
THE. DEPARTURE FROM FREE TRADE
f I ^HE departure from Free Trade is an integral part of the whole
JL economic story, but in a history of Great Britain it needs
some separate consideration. Looking back on it, we may see it
rather as a stroke of fate than an act of policy. To Liberals and
Free-Traders the Conservative members of the National Government
seemed to have seized the occasion of the national emergency to
compel the country to accept a part of their programme which it
had always rejected when presented as a straight issue ; and the
inclusion of so fundamental a change in what MacDonald had vaguely
called his " doctor's mandate " lent itself to this construction. But
there were causes at work which make all current political explanations
seem superficial.
Free-Traders claimed with justice that British finance rooted in
Free Trade had stood the shock of war better than, any other in the
world. But when the war ended, Great Britain, like others, had
to make a new start. Most of her old trade routes had been irre-
trievably blocked or diverted. Many of her former customers had
gone elsewhere, or were now seeking to supply themselves with
what they had hitherto bought from her. During the war she had
sacrificed a large number of her foreign investments, and had now
in much larger measure to pay with exports for the food and other
commodities which had formerly come to her as interest on these.
On the whole she made a remarkable recovery and by 1929 seemed
to be adapting herself to the new conditions, developing new trades,
fighting tariffs with free imports as before, and with considerable
success.
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